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Prd Janney’s Life of Fox. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE VIEWS OF GEORGE 
FOX CONCERNING CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIES. 


It is interesting and instructive to trace, in 
the life and religious experience of George 
Fox, the germ, if not the full development of 
those noble testimonies borne by the Society of 
Friends, which are universally acknowledged 
to have had an important influence in allevia- 
ting the sufferings and promoting the happi- 
ness of man. When we consider the growth 
of religious liberty in Europe, and its firm es- 
tablishment in this country; when we hear of 
the many enlightened minds throughout Chris- 
tendom who are using their influence to ad- 
vocate the principles of peace ; when we learn 
the progress that has been made, within the 
last century, in mitigating the cruelties of 
slavery, and promoting its extinction; when 
we witness the blessed effects that flow from 
temperance, and are informed of the successful 
efforts employed to improve the condition and 
discipline of prisons; we cannot but believe 
that they who were the pioneers in these, and 
other kindred reformations, were instruments 
in the divine hand to promote his own benefi- 
cent purposes. 

Christianity, considered as an inward and 
life-giving principle, is the root from which 
these, and all moral reformations, must spring. 
To him, therefore, the blessed Son of God, 
who “brought life and immortality to light 
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through the gospel," must be attributed all 
the glorious results which flow from the gift of 
God through him. 

It was not long, however, before that light 
which shane so brightly in the morning of the 
gospel day, was obscured by the clouds of su- 
perstition, or shut out by the barriers of human 
invention. After'a long night of apostacy, the 
light began to arise once more with the Protes- 
tant Reformation ; but some of those who were 
first to hail with joy its dawning brightness, 
were more intent in speculating upon the 
causes which bad obstructed its progress, than 
_ applying its discoveries to the promotion 
of practical righteousness. While Doctors of 
Divinity and Professors of Theology were 
earnestly engaged in a polemic warfare con- 
cerning abstruse points of doctrine, the mind 
of George Fox, remarkable for clearness of per- 
ception, and simple obedience to manifested 
duty, went more directly to the mark, and 
solved some of the most interesting problems 
of human existence. 

The happiness of man and his progress in 
the spiritual life, depend ,less upon his opin- 
ions, and more upon his principles, than is gen- 
erally believed. Opinions concerning contro- 
verted points of Theology,—once considered so 
essential to salvation,—have, when maintained 
without charity, led to endless debates and 
frequent strife; but the principles of right- 
eousness implanted by the Most High and 
nourished by his grace, are of a practical na- 
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redound to his praise. 

The principles of Christianity may appropri- 
ately be divided into two classes; Doctrines 
and Testimonies. The most prominent and im- 

rtant of its doctrines having been examined 
in the preceding Dissertation, I now proceed to 
consider its Testimonies, as borne by George 
Fox, and subsequently advanced by his suc- 
cessors in the Society of Friends. 

The word Testimony has acquired among 
Friends a meaning somewhat technical, but in 
strict accordance with its signification in sev- 
eral passages of the sacred volume. In this 
gense it means an open attestation or profes- 
sion of some moral or religious principle, and 
is generally applied to those which have a 
ractical bearing on the conduct of life. 

On the Christian Ministry —One of the 
earliest testimonies developed in the religious 
experience of George Fox, was against a minis- 
try founded on human authority, relying for 
its qualifications on human abilities, or learn- 
ing, and maintained by pecuniary support. 
This is undoubtedly one of the greatest evils in 
Christendom, and the source whence other evils 
of great magnitude have issued. 

When it was first made known to him, 
while walking alone in the fields, that “to be 
bred at Oxford or Cambridge, was not enough 
to fit and qualify men to be ministers of Christ,” 
he wondered at it, for such was the belief in 
religious experience, being himself inwardly 
called, by the great Head of the Church, to 
testify unto others that “which his eyes had 
seen and his hands had handled of the word of 
life,” he perceived more clearly that the gospel 
ministry is a divine gift, Which can only be 
rightly exercised by continual dependence on 
the giver. 

In a treatise, “‘ concerning primitive ordina- 
tion and succession,” he shows conclusively, 
_ that, “to succeed the apostles in the same 
Holy Ghost, power and life, that they were in, 
is the only true succession; for it signifies 
nothing to have the writings or deeds for an 
estate, unless we come into the possession of 
it.”” 

If, like the Israelites, the Christian traveller 
is not permitted to eat of the manna which was 
gathered yesterday, but must rely upon God 
for daily bread to sustain the soul, is it not 
equally needful that ministers of the gospel, 
who are called to hand forth food to others, 


should administer only the bread which Christ} 


hath blessed, and appointed for each particular 
occasion? As the apostle “ filled up that which 
is behind of the afflictions of Christ, for his 
body’s sake which is the church,” so must the 
true ministers of the gospel be baptized at 
times, into a feeling of the state of the people. 
This inward and spiritual exercise was often 
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ture, and bring forth those blessed fruits which | allotted to George Fox, and to the other minis- 








ters who labored with him. Sometimes, when 
assembled for Divine worship, they were re- 
quired to wait long in silence, in order “to 
famish the people from words ;” thus teaching 
them, by example, to seek within themselves 
fur the power and life of the gospel. 

The remarkable success of their ministry, 
cannot be attributed merely‘ to the force of 
their arguments or to the power of their elocu- 
tion ; but rather to that divine unction which 
attended them, adapting their discourses to the 
states of the people, and appealjng to the wit- 
ness for truth in the hearts of their auditors. 
Without this holy unction, the most learned 
and eloquent ministry is vain and unprofitable ; 
with it, the most illiterate may become instru- 
mental in leading the soul to God. 

Nevertheless, the early Friends did not 
despise or neglect thé advantage of mental cul- 
ture. They acknowledge the evident inten- 
tion of the Most High, that all His gifts should 
be improved, and that in the proper ‘use and 
cultivation of our intellectual powers, while 
keeping them subservient to his spiritual, law, 
we advance our own happiness and become 
better. qualified to promote the welfare of 
‘others. 

It was not education to which they objected; 
for many among them were well instructed in 
useful learning, to prepare them for the duties 
of life. It was theological education as a prep- 
aration for the ministry, which received their 
decided condemnation. 

Every sincere Christian who reads his Bible 
‘and attends to the ministrations of Divine 
grace in his own soul, is as capable of under- 
standing the great truths of spiritual religion, 
as the most learnetl priest or theologian. Nay, 
he is more vemigiihis of religious progress ; 
for nothing has tended more to mar the beauti- 
ful simplicity of christianity, than the false 
glosses and endless controversies of scholastic 
theology. Itis alleged, that after the Protes- 
tant Reformation, Theology assumed a very 
different aspect, and has further improved 
sinee the days ef George Fox; the studies 
now pursued being of a much more practical 
tendency. Admitting this to be true, it will 
be found on examination, that the root of the 
old tree, which has borne such bitter fruits, 
still remains. The ministry, in most of the 
churches in Christendom, is restricted to those 
who have gone through a theological training. 
Without this training, and a form of human 
ordination, the highest spiritual gifts are not 
considered a sufficient qualification for the 
ofice. The whole of the female sex, although 
acknowledged to be the purer part of the ren. 
are excluded from the ministry; and yet it is 
evident that females were authorized to proph- 
'ecy or preach in the primitive church. 
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Now let us reflect on the consequences that 

have ensued, and must always follow, from 
such unwarrantable attempts to restrain the 
operations of divine grace. If a woman of ac- 
knowledged piety believes herself called to the 
_ Ministry in one of those churches, she is not 
even allowed to offer her gift, or to make proof 
of her calling. The language of Paul concern- 
ing the inquisitive women of Corinth, who 
probably disturbed the church with questions, 
and were advised to “ask their husbands at 
home,” is generally applied to prohibit all ser- 
vice of females in public worship (except in 
singing); not considering, that in the same 
epistle the apostle directs the manner to be ob- 
served by women while praying or prophesy- 
ing.* By this perversion of the text, women 
are denied that Christian liberty which the 
gospel confers, and the church is deprived of 
their valuable services. The prophecy of 
Joel, quoted by Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
was evidently applied to the Christian church :° 
“ And‘it shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy.” f 

In most of the churches of Christendom, if 
a man of religious experience and acknowl- 
edged piety should feel impelled, by a sense of 
duty, to express that which he believes has 
been given him for the benefit of others, he is 
not allowed to open his mouth in the congrega- 
tion, unless he belong to the rank of the clergy. 
And, moreover, should he feel himself called 
to the Christian ministry, he must, before he 
can exercise his gift, spend years in the study 
of theology, pursuing a course marked out for 
him ; not exploring the broad field of religious 
knowledge, but walking in a path hedged up 
on either side by the rank growth of sectarian 
dogmas. 

The division of the church into two classes, 
clergy and laity, whith finds no sanction in 
apostolic usage, has had a powerful influence in 
in restraining the progress of Christian liberty. 
Like orders of nobility in a state, it is well 
calculated to perpetuate ancient usurpations, 
and to secure the reign of ecclesiastical domin- 
ation. The titles assumed by the clergy, such 
as Reverend, Right Reverend, Holy Father, 
&c., have all sprung from that corrupt root in 
the human heart to which the gospel axe 
should be applied; and it was in allusion to 
such titles, that Jesus Christ said to his disci- 
ples, ‘Be ye not called Rabbi; for one is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren.” 

Another branch of the same corrupt system 
is the receiving of money as a compensation for 
preaching. When Christ sent forth his disci- 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35 and xi. 5. 
¢ Acts ii. 17. 
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ples, without purse or scrip, saying, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give ;” he certainly 
did not mean that they should make merchan- 
dise of the gospel. It is indeed true that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and it is reasonable 
that they who hire should pay him. But min- 
isters who go forth at @@pist’s command, having 
his free gospel to pre#@n, receive full compen- 
sation from the head of the church, and are not 
dependent on man for their reward. 

As in the outward and shadowy dispensa- 
tion, they who ministered at the altar lived 
from the altar, partaking of the same outward 
substance which they offered, so, in strict 
analogy, the ministers of the gospel live by the 
gospel, being sustained in the inward life by a 
portion of the same spiritual food they hand 
forth to others. The apostles did not receive 
salaries for preaching, nor even gifts, as a com- 
pensation for their services, but they wrought 
with their own hands to supply their natural 
wants. They were indeed authorized to seek 
in their travels, those who were worthy, an 
there to “ abide; eating such things as were set’ 
before them ;”* but this privilege belonged to 
every member of the Christian church, for all 
were regarded as brethren and sisters. It ap- 
pears, however, that in some places Paul was 
so scrupulous that he would not use even this 
“power to eat and to drink,” or, in other 
words, to live at the houses of the brethren, 
and thus to “reap their carnal things.” This 
reasonable privilege he illustrates by reference 
to the legal provision, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.” ’ 

But he “ used none of these things ;” he was 
willing “to suffer all things, lest he should 
hinder the gospel of Christ,” making it, “with- 
out charge,” and not abusing his power in the - 
gospel.t In his memorable address to the 
elders of the church at Ephesus, after warning ° 
them of the grievous wolves that should enter 
in among them, not sparing the flock, he refers 
to his own self-denying example, saying “T 
have coveted no man’s silver or gold, or ap- 
parel; yea, ye yourselves know that these 
hands have ministered to my necessities, and 
to them that were with me. I have showed 
you ull things, how that so laboring ye ought 
to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord, Jesus, how he said, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

What enormous evils have been 


tenths 
upon the Christian church by departing from 


this beautiful and consistent example! Wit- 
ness the poverty and degradation of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal,—studded with convents, 
and adorned with splendid cathedrals, but pol- 
luted with licentiousness, oppressed by priests, 

* Matt. x. 11; Luke x. 8. 

+ 1 Cor. ix. 4,0, 11, 18. 

} Acts xx. 33, 36, 
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and overrun by beggars. Even in Protestant 
England, the hierarchy sits like an incubus on 
the breast of the state, and threatens her 
destruction. Happy was it for her, and for 
the cause of religious liberty throughout the 
world, that Divine Providence raised up those 
numerous sects of. disfters, who, in various 
degrees, have approac nearer than the es- 
teblished church to the doctrines and discipline 


of christianity, and thus have been the means | As 


of mitigating the evils that always flow from a 
union of church and state. Among these dis- 
senting churches, none have been so consistent 
and effective in their opposition to ecclesiasti- 
cal domination as the Society of Friends. 
emeaemiidilliipatiinionee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL. 


There are occurrences met with in our jour- 
ney through time, that make a deep impression 
upon the mind, and which when recurred to, 

. strengthen the highest feelings of our nature, 
especially, when they are connected with sub- 
jects of vital importance, such as the power of 
gospel truths or the influence of a Christian 
spirit. 

Such an occurrence came under the observa- 
tion of the writer, during a religious visit, 
made more than twenty years ago, to Friends 
and others residing on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. Several Friends from New York 
and Pennsylvania were united in the service, 
and they went forth to visit all classes under a 
deep feeling of the truth of Scripture testi- 
mony, that “God is no respecter of persons,” 
and that the gospel flows alike freely unto all, 

’ of whatever name. : 

Among the many places visited, was Cam- 

bridge, a county town, numbering several 
thousand inhabitants, mostly high professors, 

‘and greatly prejudiced against the Society of 

Friends, although they had no knowledge of us 

nor of our principles,—no meeting having been 
held there by Friends for many years. 

To this place our company felt drawn; but 
when our intention of holding a meeting in the 
town was announced, a general alarm of no or- 
dinary character seized the people. They were 
fearful lest heretical doctrines should be dis- 
seminated among them. To guard against this, 
the elders of the different congregations con- 
vened in council, and passed an edict to close 
all the places of worship, and thus prevent a 
meeting, if possible. Of this decree, we were 
informed. 

It was spring-time,—the air balmy and the 
earth clothed in her new mantle of green, and 
beautified with all the variety with which our 
beneficent Father clothes the outward world; 
therefore, not feeling at liberty to turn away 
from the impression of duty which had brought 
we to this place, we concluded to invite the 
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people to assemble as in former days, under the 
shadow of a tree. When this conclusion be- 
came known, those in authority finding the 
meeting would be held at all events, offered 
the use of a large court-house, a building well 
suited to the occasion. 

When the hour appointed for gathering 
arrived, the excitement was intense. The sight 
of plainly dressed people, was a great novelty. 
we passed along the streets, doors were 
opened, windows raised, and filled with heads 
of women and children, gazing upon us. No 
doubt their thoughts were like those of old, 
who exclaimed, “We have seen strange things 
to-day.” 

The house was soon filled. The people stood 
on railings and in the windows. The yard, 
too, had its share, as all wanted to know for 
themselves what people had come among them. 
The before-mentioned elders also came and 
seated themselves by the side of the travellera 
Notwithstanding the motly crowd, a solemn 
silence soon prevailed. After a time, this was 
broken by a vocal testimony to’the excellency 
and divine authority of a free gospel ministry. 
Expression was given to the great truth, that 
this ministry is received through the effectual 
working of divine power -immediately in the 
heart of man, and that a qualification for this 
most solemn service, is dispensed without re- 
gard to sex, and must be renewed for every 
occasion, in order that the states of the péople 
may be ministered unto. That no studied elo- 
quence, nor literary endowments, nor nicely 
arranged discourses would avail in bringing the 
people to Christ, the true Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls, unless accompanied with an unction 
from the Holy One, as in the days of the apos- 
tles, when, as they spake, the Holy Ghost fell 
on them that heard. 

After this, there was an appeal made, whe- 
ther blame was really due to those who left 
their homes, and all that was dear to them in 
life, thus to ppblish these glad tidings to the 
people, without money and without price, look- 
ing only to the Great Lord of all for reward. 
That we had come among them in leve. We 
desired not their gold nor silver, but only the 
redemption of their immortal souls. As these 
remarks were made, the shouts of “ Amen” 
were heard in the galleries and all around us. 

Allusion was then made to the ceremonials. 
instituted under the law in a former day, as 
being then useful, in the low state of things 
existing among a people just emerged from 
long and grievous servitude, ignorant and un- 
disciplined as they were, but that these cere- 
monials had had their day, and were fulfilled 
in Christ. That they were shadows of good 
things to come, and not the things themselves, 
which were to be enjoyed under the more 
glorious gospel dispensation; which gospel, is 
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the power of God unto salvation to all who re- 
ceive and believe in it. By this gospel, imme- 
diate access is given to the holy of holies and 
the spirit of man admitted into the presence- 
chamber of the Great I AM, there to receive 
the law, not on tables of stone, but on the 
fleshly tables of the heart, with power to fulfil 
it. 

As these great truths were declared in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power, 
the attention of those present was gained, and 
so closely riveted, that a solemn silence pre- 
vailed, such as is seldom known. 

In conclusion, the doctrine of one Lord,— 
one faith and one baptism,—was brought into 
view, and that man’s acceptance with the 
Eternal Father did not stand upon his creeds 
and systems and articles of faith, out was mea- 
sured by an abiding in Christ the true vine, 
which alone enabled him to show forth in his 
daily walk all the fruits of the Spirit,—Love, 
joy, meekness, gentleness, brotherly kindness, 
and charity. 

A holy solemnity covered us. The opposers 
wept and trembled as did Felix before Paul. 
Said they had béen mistaken, and owned what 
they had heard to be the Truth. The parti- 
tion wall had fallen, and we left them in full 
faith that nothing is impossible with God. 

Second month 8th, 1864. 


MINISTRY OF EARLY FRIENDS. 


Having a testimony given them to bear 
against “an hireling ministry,” they found it 
to be their place to resist, passively, the pay- 
ment of all demands of an ecclesiastical nature, 
as well as to endeavor in the most active and 
zealous manner, by their preaching and by 
their writings, to open the eyes of the people 
to the deception by which they were beguiled, 
and the bondage which enthralled them. This 
they were enabled to do, through the faithful 
exercise of their several gifts, in a very power- 
ful and effectual manner; and it was one main 
source of the sufferings which the early Friends 
had to endure. 

Another branch of that ministry which was 
committed to them, was that of drawing people 
off from a dependence upon those forms and 
ceremonies, so much insisted upon in religion, 
and directing their attention to the substance— 
to that “ Ingrafted Word,” which is-able to 
save the soul. With this view, they testified 
to all kinds of professors, that “ the incorrupti- 
ble seed and word of God, that liveth and 
abideth forever,” is that by which the great 
work of regeneration is begun, carried forward, 
and perfected in the souls of men; and only 
in proportion as there is a co-operation there- 
with by obedience to its manifestations.—Life 
of Wm. Dewsbury. 


SELF-CULTORE. 
(Continued from page 789.) 


I now proceed to inquire into the Means by 
which the self-culture, just described, may be 
promoted; and here I know not where to be- 
gin. The subject is So extensive, as well as 
important, that I feel myself unable to do any 
justice to it, especially in the limits to which [ 
am confined. I beg you to consider me as pre- 
senting but hints, and such as have offered 
themselves with very little research to my own 
mind. 

And, first, the great means of self-culture, 
that which includes all the rest, is to fasten on 
this culture as our Great End, to determine de- 
liberately and solemnly, that we will make the 
most and the best of the powers which God has » 
given us. Without this resolute purpose, the 
best means are worth little, and with it the 
poorest become mighty. You may see thou- 
sands, with every opportunity of improvement 
which wealth can gather, with teachers, libra- 
ries, and apparatus, bringing nothing to pass, 
and others, with few helps, doing wonders ; and" 
simply because the latter are in earnest, and 
the former not. A man in earnest finds means, 
or if he cannot find, creates them. A vigorous 
purpose makes much out of little, breathes power 
into weak instruments, disarms difficulties, and 
even turns them into assistances. Every con- 
dition has means of progress, if we have spirit 
enough to use them. Some volumes have re- 
cently been published, giving examples or his- 
tories of “knowledge acquired under difficul- 
ties ;” and it is most animating to see in these 
what a resolute man can do for himself. A ~* 
great idea, like this of Self-culture, if seized on 
closely and vigorously, burns like a living coal 


in the soul. He, who deliberately adopts @ \.°). 
great end, has, by this act, half accomplished: «<° 


it, has scaled the chief barrier to success. { 

One thing is essential to the strong purpose © 
of self-culture now insisted on, namely, faith in” 
the practicableness of this culture. A great 
object, to awaken resolute choice, must be seen 
to be within our reach. The truth, that pro- 
gress is the very end of our being, must not be 
received as tradition, but comprehended and 
felt as a reality. Our minds are apt to pine 
and starve, by being imprisoned within what 
we have already attained. A true faith, look- 
ing up to something better, catching glim 
of a distant perfection, prophesying to ourselves 
improvements proportioned to our conscientious 
labors, gives energy of purpose, gives wings to 
the soul; and this faith will continually grow, 
by acquainting ourselves with our own nature, 
and with the promises of divine help and im- 
mortal life which abound im revelation. 

Some are discouraged ‘from proposing to 
themselves improvement, by the false notion 
that the study of books, which their situation 
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denies them, is the all important, and only suffi- 
cient means. Let such consider, that the grand 
volumes, of which all our books are transcripts, 
I mean, nature, revelation, the human soul, and 
human life, are freely unfolded to every eye. 
The great sources of ewisdom are experience 
and observation ; and these are denied to none. 
To open and fix our eyes upon what passes with- 
out and within us, is the most fruitful study. 
Books are chiefly useful, as they help us to inter- 
pret what we see and experience. When they 
absorb men, as they sometimes do, and turn 
them from observation of nature and life, they 
*. generate a learned folly, for which the plain 
sense of the laborer could not be exchanged 
but at great loss. It deserves attention that 
the greatest men have been formed without the 
studies, which at present are thought by many 
most needful to improvment. Homer, Plato, 
Demosthenes, never heard the name of chem- 
istry, and knew less of the solar system, than 
a boy in our common schools. Not that these 
Sciences are unimportant; but the lesson is, 
that human improvement never wants the means, 
— the purpose is deep and earnest in the 
soul. , 

The purpose of self-culture, this is the life 
and strength of all the methods we use for our 
own elevation. I reiterate this principle on ac- 
count of its great importance; and I would add 
a remark to prevent its misapprehension. When 
I speak of the purpose of self-culture, I mean, 
that it should be sincere. In other words, we 
must make self-culture really and truly our end, 
or choose it for its own sake, and not merely as 
& means or instrument of something else. And 
here I touch a common and very pernicious er- 

for. Not a few persons desire to improve them- 

selves only to get property and to rise in the 
world; but such do not properly choose improve. 
ment, but something outward and foreign to 
themselves; and so low an impulse can produce 
only a stinted, partial, uncertain growth. A 
man, as | have said, is to cultivate himself be- 
cause he isa man. Heis to start with the con- 
viction, that there is something greater within 
him than in the whole material creation, than 
in all the worlds which press on the eye and ear; 
and that inward improvements have a worth and 
dignity in themselves, quite distinct from the 
power they give over outward things. Un- 
doubtedly a man is to labor to better his con- 
dition, but first to better himself. If he knows 
no higher use of his mind than to invent and 
drudge for his body, his case is desperate as far 
as culture is concerned. 

In these remarks, I do not mean to recom- 
mend to the laborer indifference to his outward 
lot. I hold it important, that every man in 
every class should possess the means of comfort, 
of health, of neatness in food and apparel, and 
of occasional retirement and leisure. These 
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are good in themselves, to be sought for their 
own sakes, and still more, they are important 
means of the self-culture for which I am plead- 
ing. A clean, comfortable dwelling, with 
wholesome meals, is no small aid to intellectual 
and moral progress. A man living in a damp 
cellar or garret open to rain and snow, breath- 
ing the foul air of a filthy room, and striving 
without success to appease hunger on scanty or 
unsavory food, is in danger of abandoning him- 
self to a desperate, selfish recklessness. Im- 
prove then your lot. Multiply comforts, and 
still more get wealth if you can by honorable 
means, andif it do not cost too much. A true, 
cultivation of the mind is fitted to forward you 
in your worldly concerns, and you ought to use 
it for this end. Only, beware, lest this end 
master you; lest your motives sink as your 
condition improves, lest you fall victims to the 
miserable passion of vying with those around you 
in show, luxury, and expense. Cherish a\true 
respect for yourselves. Feel that your nature 
is worth more than everything which is foreign 
to you. He who has not caught a glimpse of his 
own rational and spiritual being, of something 
within himself superior to the world and allied 
to the divinity, wants the true spring of that 
purpose of self-culture, on which I have insisted 
as the first of all the means of improvement. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN ECHO FROM ILLINOIS. 


S. A., in a well written article in the 44th 
number of the present volume of the “ Intelli- 
gencer,” has done justice to the fertility of the 
soil of the Prairie State, as well as to the vast 
tide of immigration that is attracted there. I 
would that a portion of his other remarks were 
not so justly applicable to us, particularly so 
far as the Society of Friends is concerned. The 
state of things he describes is not necessarily 
80, for the “immortal mind is never so well 
prepared to provide for the material body” as 
when under “ the practical impress of the better 
hope ;” and, though society here is composed 
of emigrants from different lands, this better 
hope would mould us into the one heart and 
the one mind,so necessary to exhibit the visible 
evidence of pure religion. And the Society of 
Friends! Would that a voice of pathetic ex- 
hortation.and warning could be heard through 
this channel, and enlist a willingness to obey 
that would reach every corner of our Prairie 
State. This “wavering between the interests 
and allurements of time and the preparation 
for eternity ” is the situation of too many of us, 
and that, too, in a position where the pure 
principles professed by Friends, practised in 
‘‘plainness and simplicity,” would effect so 
much. It is mournful that so few of us are 
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willing to assert our independence, come out 
boldly, and*enjoy those privileges purchased 
and consecrated to us (to use the language of 
the day) by the blood of our fathers, who ap- 
eared willing to suffer all things to enjoy it. 
ere we willing, like them, to suffer for these 
privileges, they would contribute to our high- 
est enjoyment, and exert a vast influence over 
the society by which we are surrounded. We 
are situated amongst a people possessed gener- 
ally of kindly feelings, and ready to treat the 
views and feelings of Friends with becoming 
respect. There is also a large number that 
= been acquainted with, and raised amongst, 
riends, and had a partiality for them in the 
older settlements. The writer has travelled 
through isolated, lonely neighborhoods, away 
from cities, railways, and the business-like 
ortions of the State, and his reflections were : 
riends have never been known here; I shall 
not be understood in using the plain thee and 
thou ;—but when the trial was made, he would 
very frequently be greeted with a smile, and 
responded toin the same way, with the remark 
that it sounded so familiar and pleasant; that 
there was such a portion of their family and 
friends in such a corner that they never ad- 
dressed in any other way. In this way I was 
introduced -to an elderly, white-headed man, 
whose first query was directed to ascertain 
whether I held fast my integrity, or was float- 
ing off with the passing tide; and, being an- 
swered that I had a love for truth and wished 
to live up to it, the tears trickled from his eye, 
and he wished to know where a volume of 
“ Friends’ Discipline ” could be obtained; and 
when told I could supply him, said he wanted 
it to shgw to his family the beautiful order 
that existed in our Religious Society. On tell- 
ing him that his name was familiar amongst 
Friends, and that I had known a Friend of 
that name, I found it was his brother. This 
man had wandered off into the wilderness, 
and had suffered loss for want of the privileges 
possessed by Friends. And this is often 
mournfully the case. Persons who have been 
educated amongst other religious societies can 
break up their old associations, assimulate with 
others, and get along as usual, without seeming 
to feel the difference; their order of religious 
worship being the same: but it is different 
with Friends generally, when thrown among 
those of other societies. They are standing 
aloof, cut off from all religious association, 
either firmly fixed in their old opinions, or for- 
getful of all religious obligations. Oh, the 
anxiety that has been felt, that the spirit of a 
Fox and his compeers could be made use of as 
instruments to gather up these fragments of 
nearly extinguished brands, and put them to- 
gether to the kindling of such a flame of the 
true spirit of Christian love as would warm and 
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illuminate allt within its reach! Then would 
spring up a lively, interesting Monthly Meet- 
ing in McClean county, at Benjaminville; one 
in Fulton, at Plainfield; besides what would 
be effected in Whiteside. Then, instead of 
the one solitary Monthly Meeting in our State, 
which S. A. alludes to, we could tell of a large 
Quarterly Meeting, and that without there be- 
ing one new convert to the truth as professed 
by Friends, but by those who are convinced of 
that truth, honestly and faithfully living up to 
their duty. Would that this very humble pro- - 
duction might be made instrumental toward 
the farthering of this great end! Then indeed 
would the writer feel amply repaid. And, Oh! 
that the youth, and others in the neighborhood 
of Clear Creek, where 8. A. found some valua- 
ble Friends, and not only there, but Benjamin- 
ville, and other adjacent points, could feel the 
true dignity of the position they occupy, and 
rise superior to all those circumstances by 
which they are surrounded that have a ten- 
dency to lead them from the plainness and 
simplicity of the truth; for in this, dear youth, 
your first great danger lies. Mold fast your 
integrity, and never sell your precious birth- 
right for a mess of such poor pottage that your 
immortal minds cannot feed upon it after it is 
obtained ; but let your adorning be, as some of 
ou perhaps well remember you were exhorted 
that it should be, in our Quarterly Meeting, 
that of a meek and quiet spfrit. And let that 
golden period return, when the children of 
Friends may all be distinguished in our meet- 
ings by the plainness, neatness, and simplicity 
of their dress, as well as address. For if you 
live in the true humility you have nothing to 
lose, but everything to gain. You do not now. 
incur the world’s dread laugh, nor have the* 
finger of scorn pointed at you, by any whose 
love or friendship is worth retaining. For the 
writer has perhaps been more humbled 
than when told amonge® comparative strangers 
in this State, that they could grant him favors 
that they were afraid to entrust to others, sim- 
ply because they had never been deceived by @ 
Friend ; and, dear youth, live up to this privi- 
lege. And do not give way to the injurious con- 
clusion, that the principles of Friends are be- 
ing so widely disseminated that there is not the 
necessity for that faithfulness in sustaining 
their testimonies as formerly ; for this is far 
from being the case. Even though the princi- 
ples of Friends may have gained ground in the 
world, there is Still a necessity that they should 
be upheld by themselves. C. O. 
lst mo., 1864. 
REPRODUCTIVE POWERS OF PLANTS. 
In the propagation of the fuschia, or any 
other plant, we observe that the buds of plants 
have the power of developing roots if removed 
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from the parent, and may thus form a com-| subscribers to the following statement 


pletely independent structure. It is by sepa- 


rating the buds, and placing them in circum- referring to the financial department 


stances favorable to their growth, that any pe of “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” 

ticular variety of plant may be propagate ° 

more certainly by than seeds. The limits which The basis of self-support, upon 
have been set by the Creator to the duration of | which this paper has hitherto stood, 
the life of each being that exists at any one . : 

time on the surface of the globe, would cause has failed, during the progress of the 
the earth to be aly capes, — not aj present volume, owing to the great 
compensation provided in the faculty of repro- . 

duction, or of the formation of a new being advance in cost of paper and labor. 


similar to itself, possessed by every kind of} We, the Editors, have always given 
plant. This power of creating, as it were, a 


living structure, with all its wondrous mechan- our labor gratuitously - At the com 


ism, seems more extraordinary and mysterious | mencement of next volume, we expect 
than any which we elsewhere witness ; yet it 


is not so perhaps in reality. The processes to take = ourselves the responsi- 
. which are constantly taking place during the | bilities of the publishing as well as the 


life of each being, and which are necessary to| editorial] department. 
the maintenance of its own existence, are no 


Jess wonderful and no less removed from any The publishing department should 
thing we witness in the world of dead matter. 


When the tree unfolds its leaves with the re- be made to meet its expenses, and we 


turning warmth of Spring, there is as much to| believe would do so, if, preparatory to 7 


interest and astonish in the beautiful structure th os 
2 . m a yi 
and important uses of these parts, as there is in e commencement of next volume, 


the expansion of its more gay and variegated each subscriber would take upon him- 
blossoms ; and when it puts forth new buds, self oy eye ; 
which, by their extension, prolong its branches the responsibility of one extra 


over a part of the ground previously unshaded number, or furnish our agent, one new 
by its foliage, the process is in itself as wonder- | sybscriber. 

ful as the formation of the seed that is to prop- s . “ 
agate its race in some distant spot.—Hibberd’s| As we believe “The Intelligencer 


. Gardeners’ Magazine. is to some extent a means of useful- 
; ar naa |ness in our Society, especially to those 
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ing to discontinue it, without making 
f eae ; a renewed effort on its behalf; neither 

This week's issya is sent - many | do we wish to increase the subscription 
Friends who are Wot subscribers to rice of single copies. We prefer to in- 
this periodical. We will be glad to|? a ae 


: . ,-__ |erease our subscription list, and there- 
i their names to the subscription fore ask the earnest co-operation of 


every one of our subscribers. 

TERMS. In consideration of this paper being 

; ee the only vehicle of information on 

Single COPys $2 00 subjects intimately connected with 

Three copies, to ONE ADDRESS, 5 00) our religious organization, we think 

Six , . 7 10 00) Friends generally will see with us the 
A prompt reply addressed to the|importance of sustaining it. 

publisher is requested. Some of our Friends, sharing with 

us in the feeling of unwillingness to 

give up the paper, have manifested 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
We ask the special attention of our 
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their interest by pecuniary advances 
to meet the present emergency; buta 
united effort on the part of our sub- 
scribers is necessary in order to the 


successful continuance of our periodi- 
cal. , 


ee 


THE following account of the receipts of 
“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia for 
the Relief of the Freedmen” since 2d mo. 
Wh, has been furnished us: 


Friends and others near Moorestown, 

New Jersey, e° 4 . $200.00 
Friends and others near Salem, New 

Jersey, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 61.00 
From Friends and others near Wil- 

mington, Delaware, . ° ‘ 
Proceeds of a lecture of F. Douglass, 

Newtown, Bucks County, ‘ 
‘Little Britain Monthly Meeting thro’ 

L. K. Brown, . ‘ e ‘ 
1 mo. 26th. Little Britain Monthly: 

Meeting through L. K. Brown,* . 100.00 


M. A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
2d month 10th, 1864. 


\ 


100.00 
39.00 
31.00 


Frrienps’ Socrat Lyceum.—The principal 
feature of the evening of 2d day, 15th inst., was 
a lecture by Dr. James Tyson. Subject: “ Oliver 
Goldsmith.”” The lecturer treated chiefly of 
the personal history of the poet, interspersing it 
with quotations from his two great poems, “ The 
Traveller” and the “ Deserted Village,” and 
pointing out such parts of each as may be con- 
sidered autobiography. His life of vicissitudes 
and extremes was interestingly traced ; his foi- 
bles and weaknesses shown to have resulted in 
great measure from early defective training; 
while his kindly nature was dwelt upon with 
the affection due to one who has given us such 
a store of enjoyment in his beautiful and en- 
during works. 

Viewing his life by the light of our later 
day, we may find much to warn us, while we 
hesitate to condemn. 

Dr. J. G. Hunt made a few remarks on 
“ Wool,” showing that its fibre is identical 
with “hair,” and that under the microscope it 
presents the appearance of overlapping scales ; 


* This was acknowledged to Friends of Oxford, 
owing to an error in the information received by the 
Treasurer. 
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hence, its capacity for “felting,” or as house- 
keepers would express it, for “ shrinking.” 
———-——- ~~ 
Digp, on the 13th of 12th month, 1863, at Hunts- 
ville, Madison county, Ind., of membraneous croup, 


Ipa Cockayn, aged 2 years and 3 months, only 
daughter of Benjamin and Maria Jane Cockayn. 


—, on the 17th of 12th month, 1863, at her 
father’s residence, after a short but painful illness, 
EuizaBets, daughter of Jehu and Mary Ann Allen, 
aged 21 years, 4 months amd 7 days; a member of 
Duck Creek Meeting, Henry county, Ind. She was 
a dutiful child and loving sister; she died leaving 
the assurance that she was going to rest. 


——, on the 18th of 12th month, 1863, of chronic 
diarrhea, at Louisville, Ky., Davip P., son of David 
and Leah Spencer, in the 30th year of his age; @ 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Wayne county, 
Indiana. ; 


——, on the 13th of 1st month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence in Newtown, Bucks county, Penna., JoszrH 


Pavt, aged 77 years ; a member of Makefield Month- tS 


ly Meeting. 

——, near Easton, Md., from the result of an ac- 
cident, after a few hours illness, Joun Witson, in 
the 46th year of his age; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 


——_—- + 40> 


A Stated Meeting of ‘Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” will be held 
in Race Street Meeting House, on Fourth day even- 
ing next, (3d month 2d, 1864), at half-past 7 o’clock, 
to attend which Friends and others are particularly 
invited. 

Samuvet H. Gartiey, 
Annge SHOEMAKER, - 


} Clerks. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


This concern is slowly but steadily in pro- 
gress. Those engaged in its working opera ‘. 
tions are endeavoring to mould it into such ~ 
shape as may meet the views of Friends in all‘ 
sections. We all have one common interest at 
heart,—to establish a school ‘to which those 
parents who desire to plage their children an- 
der more extended educaffonal influences than 
are found in their own neighborhoods, may 
send them, feeling an assurance that, while 
they are receiving useful learning under the 
care of judicious and competent persons, they 
are also being trained in principles of piety and 
virtue. 

No unprejudiced mind will deny that such 
an institution is needed among us. Those who 
desire to qualify themselves for future inde- 
pendence as teachers, or for any of the learned 
professions, are now necessarily obliged to seek 
such advantages beyond the influences of our 
Society ; many whose parents can afford to pay 
for an expensive course of tuition are sent to 
schools of that character, while children in less 
favored circumstances enter the public schools. 
Thus two distinct classes arise, which must 
eventually produce consequences totally adverse 
to the spirit of our organization. 
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To guard against this danger, it becomes in- 
dispensably incumbent upon us to make greater 
and more liberal provision for the school in- 
struction of our younger members. The move- 
ment, having in view this result, originated and 
is kept alive under a religious concern for the 
guarded education of the children, and “as 
Friends are united and cherish a disposition of 
liberality for the assistance of each other in this 
important work,” they will be made willing to 
give of their penury or their abundance in 
order to accelerate its completion. 

Those actively engaged in this work, 80 
deeply feel its importance to the well-being of 
our Society, that they are willing both to labor 
and to wait, if they can be made instrumental 
in promoting the establishment of such an in- 
stitution as the one contemplated. 


ONE OF THE Ex. Com. 
Philada., 2d month, 1864. 
















Extracts from Letters recently received by 





the Freedmen. 


Application having been made by H. E. 
’ Simmons, Teacher at Freedmen’s Village, 
Greene Heights, on the Arlington estate, for 








the village, in whose behalf a small contribu- 
tion of shoes had previously been given, the 
Association sent a box containing fifty-six pairs 
of shoes, and about the same number of gar- 
ments. 

In acknowledging the receipt of the same, 
the teacher writes, under date of 2d mo 2d, as 
follows : 

“ We received ‘the box’ and its contents 
all right, and such a box as it was, too! It 
just met our wants, and now a good many of 
our old people are rejoicing in good warm flan- 
nel under garmentggjgvhile many of the bare- 
footed have now, what they have not had be- 
fore.this winter, a good warm pair of shoes and 
stockings. 

“We found six this very day, who had 
either no shoes at all, or else such as were no 
protection to their feet. 

“Those you sent were just the kind they 
needed,—good strong, and serviceable. 

‘¢ And now I am certain I cannot thank you 
in writing one-half as much as I feel. I can 
only say that, for myself, I shall always feel 
very, very grateful to your Society, for they 
helped me when I was really troubled as to 
how those who were suffering were to obtain 
help. 

“* May you all be blessed in your good work, 
and, at last, hear it said to you, ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it unto me.’ 


‘Tt is pleasant to labor among these pple, 
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the Women’s Association for “the Relief of 


relief for the old people and the little children of 









but it is necessary to have good warm-hearted 
friends to appeal to in our need. 

“The old people, who are inmates of the 
‘Providence Home,’ are provided with regular 
rations by the government, with the common 
issues of clothing, but not of flannels, or any 
delicacies or luxuries. Those who feel inter- 
ested in them very often make contributions, 
and these are used to supply their wants for 
little things. 

‘Lately we have been trying to get some 
articles of food for them different from rations, 
but have not succeeded.” 

Another teacher, Susan H. Black, wri 
from near Fortress Monroe, asking for assi 
ance for the destitute in that vicinity. She 
says : 

“There is perfect destitution in some fami- 
lies. Children are kept from school for want 
of clothes. We have had nothing as yet to 
distribute. Send us anything for man, woman, 
or child; you cannot be mistaken; no matter 
how old the garments are, they will be gladly 
received. 

“There is great willingness among most of 
the people to help eames We are- trying 
to teach them to be independent, but still they 
must be helped for a time. Some of the 
women bake pies and cakes to sell at the fort- 
ress, and others take in washing. 

“ Our schools are prosperous. I have sixty 
in my room, another teacher has near ninety ; 
we expect many more this week. We also 
have a night school numbering over a hundred 
men and women. In this we are assisted by 
one of the gentlemen.” 

Another application was made in behalf of 
the suffering Freedmen, in the neighborhood 
of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. The benevolent of 
that place have exhausted their own resources, 
and now appeal to us for help. Their account 
is most heart-rending. 

The Association has sent a large box of new 
or part worn clothing and shoes to each of the 
applicants, and trust they will soon hear of 
their having been received. 

2d mo., 1864. 


——-~on 


EXTRACTS FROM “MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS,” 
(Continued from page 792.) 

MEETING THE FIFTH. 
CHEERFULNESS,—DISCIPLIN£, —NBATNESS,—ORDER, 
The last time we met I said a great deal to 

you about kindness and obedience. They are 
two thiogs that form so great and important a 
part in the training of our children, and include 
so much, and on points, too, about which, when 
my own children were little, I often felt the 
most difficulty, that it makes me sympathise so 
fully with you in the difficulties and trials that 
I believe all mothers who are desirous of bring- 
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ing up their families rightly have more or less 
to contend with. It sometimes enables us to 
bear our troubles better,.to know that the same 
happened to others ; and I can assure you, those 
whom you look upon as somewhat above you in 
their position in life, do not fail to have their 
troubles as well as the poor, so that we all need 
the kind sympathy one of another. ‘“ The eye 












thee ; nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of acelin: Cor. xii. 21.) It is much 
easier to control children when they are happy, 
than when they are unhappy. Perhaps you 
ea hardly think how much cheerfulness has 
to do with bringing about a docile and teachable 
spirit in your child, though some of you do 
know how soon they get to like the pleasant and 
lively instruction in.an infant school, and will 
even cry to be allowed to go. It is the cheer- 
fulness of these schools, when under proper 
influence, that gives them their charm; while 
it by no means interferes with the observance 
of order and obedience, but is rather the soil 
for the seeds of good to be scattered in. 
“Sing me a song’, said a little girl, 
As she sat on her mother’s knee, 
‘For it makes me glad when you sweetly smile, 
And softly sing to me.’ 


















“¢ Tell me a tale,’ said the rosy boy, 
As he stood by the mother’s side; 
But she turned away to the cradle-bed, 

Where her waking infant cried. 








“<Wait, my darlings,’ she tenderly said, 
And kissed her babe as it clung to her breast; 
-So the little ones quietly bowed the head, 
For they knew that the mother’s time was best. 
And the heavenly seed of patience fell 
Into their hearts and rooted well.” 










words are abundant, and where harsh and 
bitter words are seldom heard, are those most 
easily governed. There is great wisdom, as well 
as the teaching of a practical duty, in the apos- 
tolic injunction—“ Fathers, 
children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” 
If the spirits of our children are embittered by 
selfishness or tyranny, they become discouraged 
and reckless ; and if once they feel that parents 
are indifferent to their happiness, one of the 
strongest motives to a dutiful life is lost to 
them. Qh, that all parents were wise enough to 
understand this! In this matter the mother 
bears the greatest responsibility. So very 
much may be done by encouragement when 
your children do well. Always be more care- 
ful to express your approbation of good conduct, 
than your disapprobation of bad. Nothing is 
more discouraging to a child than a spirit of 
fault-finding—it is injurious to the parent as 
Well as the child. Never let a child feel that 
he has the character for being 
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The families in which smiles and loving when they do wrong, rather than bg 


particularly | heartened. 
naughty or bad. It is a natural tendency in} I want to 
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human nature to become what we are thought 
to be. Ever be very careful how you need- 
lesSly doubt a child’s truthfulness. Many 
first lesson in deception has been given by 
suspicious or falsely-accusing parent. If little 
children were more frequently relied upon, 
rather than doubted, they would less frequently 
give us cause for want of confidence. If 


cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of|they saw that we believed them honest in 


word, they would naturally strive to be so them- 
selves, remembering the holy lessons of truth- 
fulness we have endeavored to teach them. The 
most important of all these lessons, however, 18 
taught by example. But then we must be 
ever truthful ourselves. A child always believes 
what its elders, and especially its parents, say 
to it, until taught the contrary by example or 
recept. . 
F There is an echo to goodness in every breast, 
that only wants calling forth; and how much 
better it is to endeavor to cultivate the good in 
them than to arouse the bad. Approve of your 
child’s good conduct whenever you can; show 
that it makes you happy, and reward his little 
efforts to please by smiles and affection. In 
this way you will cherish in your child’s heart 
some of the best and most desirable feelings of 
our nature, and will cultivate in him an amiable 
disposition and a cheerful spirit. ‘ 
When necessary to correct your children, 
which in the best regulated families will some- 
times happen, on no, account do it angrily ; 
better not at all, than that your child should 
' feel you did itin temper, or in a spirit of re- 
| venge, rather than in love to him. Let him be 
convinced that it is with no other desire on your 
part but for his good, and that you were to 
have toinflict it. Compassionate youseRpldren 
always 
| blaming or contending with them; work to- 
‘gether with them for the correction of the fault 
or recovery of the injuryg I should like you 
to read the 15th chapter of Luke when you go 


provoke not your | home, about the prodigal son, and see how the 


father welcomed him back; and was so-willing 
to forgive and forget his great and grievous sins 
in the joy of his restoration and return. 

I think I can hear some dispirited mother 
say, “ Ah, that’s all very nice that you tell, of 
some more fortunate mothers with their chil- 
dren, but it is all too good for me and my un- 
ruly lot; it is not a bit of use for me to try to 
do anything with them, they will no more mind 
me than that puppy does, they are for ever 
teasing.” They certainly will not, so long as that 
is your hopeless feeling towards them, and there 
is no sympathy between you. You have not 


called forth their better and kindlier feelings, 
and perhaps you have let your own run all to 
Be not dismayed, or too much dis- 
It is you especially, dear mothers, 
aid and cheer. 


waste. 


Look not back- 
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wards,—but “leave the things that are 
behind ;” look hopefully forward; this very 
day help and encouragement are yours, if you 
will only in future sincerely try to do your part; 
if you can only lay hold on that faith that 
works by love, and removes mountains. I know 
the deficiency is not always from any want of 
intention, nor from any wilfulness or wayward- 
ness on your part, but often from the mere want 
of consideration. An improved condition may 
be a very slow work, since there may be much 
to undo that you have let run wild in the growth 
of the unsubdued wills of your boisterous boys 
or careless girls. But if we have been in any 
way deficient, we cannot escape the penalty, 
and there is the greater need to use all diligence 
and perseverance now. Never be cast down 
by trifles. We may take a lesson from the poor 
despised spider; if his web is broken twenty 
times, twenty times will he immediately set to 
work tomend it again. Make up your minds 
to do a thing, and you are on the best road for 
accomplishing it. 


“ One step and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 

a One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 




















“So the little coral workers, 

By their slow but constant motion, 
Have built those pretty islands, 

In the distant dark-blue ocean ; 
And the noblest undertakings 

Man’s wisdom hath conceived, 
By oft-repeated efforts ‘ 

Have been patiently achieved. 










“Then do not look disheartened 
On the work you have to do, 
And say that such a mighty task 
You never caa get through ; 
But just endeavor@ay by day 
Another point to gain, 
And soon the mountain which you feared 
Will prove to be a plain. 












*¢ Rome was not builded in a day,’ 
The ancient proverb teaches ; 
And nature by her trees and flowers, 
The same sweet sermon preaches. 
Think not of far-off duties, 
But of duties which are near ; 
And having once begun to work, 
Resolve to persevere.” 

If you want the key that will unlock your 
children’s hearts, then sympathize with them 
always; if they come to you with any little 
sorrow or vexation, do not put them off with, 
“ Oh don’t tease me, I can’t be troubled about 
it now.” It isso much better for children to 
bring all their cares and troubles and tempta- 
tions under the gentle eye of a wise parent, 
than to sulk over them. Whata safeguard is 
it for them to feel that there is always a kind 
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ear to listen to their little griefs, and a gentle 
shoulder for their little hearts to nestle against! 
By thus early gaining their confidence, they 
will have pleasure in pleasing you; and when 
old enough to do little acts of usefulness, which 
they very soon will be, you cannot think how 
much their little willing spirits will really help 
yon ; not so much in the actual things they do, as 
in the cheerfulness and contentment with which 
they dothem. You cannot too soon teach the 
value of being helpful. Children must be doing 
something, either for mischief or for usefulness: 
they will not, like grown-up persons, sit still 
unemployed ; and it is of so much importamee 
that they should be very early brought up to 
habits of useful industry, which is one great 
secret of happiness to all of us. 
To becontinued. ° 


—____~-~ee—___-_— 


A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS. 
By Frances D. Gags. 

Silent and lone, silent and lone! 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone, 
That used to be playing about my knee, 
With their noisy mirth, and boisterous glee? , 
Who littered the carpets, and misplaced the chairs,- 
And scattered their playthings all unawares; — 
Who called for their suppers with eager shout, 
And while they were getting, ran in and out; 
Who kept all the apples and nuts from spoiling, 
And never saved jackets nor pants from soiling ; 
Had ever a want and ever a will 
That added a care to my heart, until 
I sometimes sighed for the time to come, 
When they'd all be big, and go out from home. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone! 

Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
There’s no little faces to wash to night, 

No little troubles for mother to right, 

No little blue eyes to be sung to sleep, 

No little playthings to put up to keep, 

No little garments to be hung on the rack, 

No little tales to tell, no nuts to crack, 

No little trundle bed, trim full of rolick. 
Calling for mamma to settle the frolic, 

No little soft lips to press me with kisses— 
(Oh! such a sad, lonely evening as this is! 

No little voices to shout with delight, 

“ Good night, dear mamma, good night, good night.” 
Silent the house is; no little ones bere, 

To startle a smile or chase back a tear. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 

Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 

It seemeth but yesterday, since they were young; 

Now, they are all scattered, the world’s paths 
among. 

Out where the great rolling trade-stream is flowing ; 

Out where new fire-sides with love-lights are glow- 
ing ; 

Out where the graves of their life-hopes are sleep- 
10g, 

Not to be comforted—weeping, still weeping ; 

Out where the high hills of science are blending 

Up ’mid the cloud-rifts, up, up, still ascending, 

Seeking the sunshine that rests on the mountain, 

Drinking and thirsting still, stiJl at the fountain ; 

Out in life’s thoroughfares all of them moiling; 

Out in the wide, wide world, striving and toiling. 
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Little ones, loving ones, playful ones, all, 

That went when I bade, and came at my call, 
Have ye deserted me? Will ye not come, 

Back to your mother’s arms—back to the home? 


Silent and lone, silent and lone, 

Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 

Useless my cry is. Why do I complain? 

They’ll be my little ones never again! 

Can the great oaks to the acorns return? 

The broad rolling stream flow back to the byrne? 

The mother call childhood again to her knee, 

That in manhood went forth the strong and the 
free? 


Nay! nay! no true mother would ask for them back ; 
Her work nobly done, their firm tramp on life’s 
track, 
Will come like an organ note, lofty and clear, 
To lift up her soul and her spirits to cheer ! 
And though the tears fall, when she’s silent and 
lone, 
She'll know it is best they are scattered and gone! 
Silent and lone, silent and lone! 
Thy will, O Father, not my will be done! 
———__ +92 —__—_— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
PRAIRIE BIRDS. 


During the late very cold weather, some of 
our feathered friends were very intimate with 
us, in the West. Prairie hens were nearly as 
tame as the common fowls. They sat by the 
roadside, in the snow, or on the fence as we 
rode along, and scarcely gave us a passing no- 
tice. They are not as large as the guinea fowl ; 
but their similarity of habits reminds us of 
them. Their plumage is russet brown. Rising 
early, in a calm spring morning, the stranger 
hears a peculiar booming sound ; prolonged in- 
toa continuous monotone ; and coming, as it 
seems, from every part of the horizon. He is 
surprised, and would not, at first believe, if 
told, that it is the spring morning cry of the 
wild hen. 

They, and the quails, are protected by law 
from the 15th of Ist month until the Ist of 
the 8th. The boys plow the broad fields, and 
on the shining black mould the seed is scat- 
tered, some of which escapes the harrow. The 
next morning, as we go to resume our toil, the 
busy gleaners fly before us. The hens and 
quails go in the grass. The wild geese make 
amore extended flight ; but the blackbirds go 
toa tree near and sing for us; it delights us 
more than human vocalists would. Later in 
the season, when the corn 


“« Waves his soft and sunny tresses,” 


we walk under the leafy arches, so tall and 
80 dense, that one might hide there securely ;— 
we walk, and admire, and mean no harm to 
our lower fellow creatures; but unconsciously 
we have stepped too near a mother who is 
gearing, and like a true parent, too, guiding 
er brood. She flies into an apparent passion, 
and acts the part of the crcessest of common 
hens. When the flurry is over, we do not 
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blame her, for we see it is her method of hiding 
her chickens. At last she seeks a covert for 
herself, now a silent and civil prairie hen. 

The Ist day of 1864 was intensely cold in 
the great Mississippi Basin. Many tame fowls 
were frozen, and many quails too, in their 
snowy covert. The prairie hens were wild with 
affright ; one flies against the house with such 
force as to kill itself; another barely escapes, 
The boys entrap, and shoot them by dozens, 
and we see, for the time being, almost a mercy 
in their cruelty. 

The former occupant of our farm had ina 
corner of his grove a pet family of quails. 
They came, he said, “ in winter about the house 
and barn, and he liked their company.” He 
wanted us to spare them, and we gave him a 
grateful promise that we would; but we were 
not able to do so, and now we have only three, 
Pretty little creatures, they had been under 
our shrubbery, and around the house, all in 
one social flock, to cheer, and, not in the least, 
to harm us. We claimed them as a part of 
the family , butthey are gone, like many other 
objects of innocent, affection, to be replaced, 
we hope, by another colony. A pleasing me- 
mento, coupled with the first cold days of the 
year, was brought to us in the joyous chirp of 
the wood pecker. He seemed to improvise a 
little speech, to this effect. ‘Be cheerful; 
don’t despond ; I am out, you see, in the cold, 
and ply my trade as lustily as ever: hope and 
persevere on.” 8. A. 

Prophetstown, Iil., 1st mo., 1864. 


A REVIEW OF SLAVERY I MARYLAND, 
[From the Washington Chronicle.} 

The tenacity with which the slaveholders of 
Maryland hold on to the remnant of their insti- 
tution—to the dying trunk after the roots have 
been broken up—might lead a stranger to her 
condition and history to imagine that the State 
owes all its wealth and progress to that system 
of labor. To show how the matter stands, we 
will compare some of her oldest and la 
slave-labor counties with as many agricultural 
counties in Pennsylvania, as it recards wealth. 
It must be borne in mind that these slave coun- 
ties have been settled as long as those of Penn- 
sylvania, that they are as fertile, and that they 
average about the same area. The figures are 
taken from the census of 1850—that of 1860 
not being yet published : 


MARYLAND COUNTIES. 


total Popula-| Slaves (Value cf farms 
tion. ' 


i ace 
Prince George’s.. 


21,549) 11,51¢ 
Anne Arundel..... 


32,393} 11,24: 
16,162] 9,584 
13,698] 5,847 


30,566,761 
6,723,374 
2,472,299 
2,282 336 


83,802) 38,185 17,043,740 
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PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES. 


Total Popula-] Slaves.;Velue of farms. 
tion. 


$21,429,502 
35,454,432 
25,425,957 
13,695,948 


96,005,839 


,Lancaster 
Chester............. 


] 
a 
° 
a 


It thus appears that the four free counties of 
Pennsylvania contain more than four times the 
population, and more than five times the wealth 
in farms, compared with the slave counties of 
Maryland. It might be shown, also, that the 
former contain many millions worth of city and 
manufacturing property, of which the latter 
have next to none. 

If it is objected that the Pennsylvania coun- 
ties are larger than those of Maryland, we may 
throw in the whole residue of the State, and 
still the four free counties will be ahead as it 
regards the value of farms. The total value of 
farms in Maryland, in 1850, was $87,178,545 ; 
whereas, Berks, Lancaster, Chester, and York 
were worth $96,005,839. 

But the friends of slavery will insist that the 
value of the slaves would make up the differ- 
ence. Then let the 38,185 slaves in the four 
Maryland counties be put down at the highest 
prices which prevailed at the period, say an 
average of $400 per head for all ages and both 
sexes. As usual, the result shows that where 
the-soil is cultivated by slaves, the latter are 
worth about as much as the former. At this 
rate they would be worth $15,274,000 ; which, 
added to the valu of farms in the same coun- 
ties, will make a total of $32,317,340. It thus 
appears that the value of land and slaves in the 
four “Maryland counties are worth about one- 
third the value of land, merely, in the four free 
counties of Pennsylvania. 

Such facts as these, one would suppose, would 
open the eyes of rational beings to the folly of 
maintaining slavery. 


BODILY CARRIAGE. 

Instead of giving all sorts of rules about 
turning out the toes, and strengthening up the 
bedy, and holdthg the shoulders back, all of 
which are impracticable to many, because soon 
forgotten, or of a feeling of awkwardness and 
discomfort which procures a willing omission ; 
all that is necessary to secure the object is to 
hold up the head and move on, letting the toes 
and shoulders take care of themselves. Walk 
with the chin but slightly above a horizontal 
lime, or with your eye directed to things little 
higher than your own head. In this way you 
will walk properly, pleasantly, and without any 
feeling of restraint or awkwardness. 

If any one wishes to be aided in securing this 
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habitual carriage of body, accustom yourself tg 
carry your hands behind you, one hand 

ing the opposite wrist. Englishmen = 
mired the world over, for their full chests, and 
broad shoulders, and sturdy frames, and manly 
bearing. This position of body is a favorite 
with them, in the simple promenade in the 
garden or gallery, in attending ladies alonga 
crowed street, or in public worship. 

Many persons spend most of their waki 
existence in the sitting position. A single 
rule, well attended to, in this connection would 
be of incalculable value to multitudes—usg 
chairs with the old fashioned straight backs, g 
little inclining . backwards, and sit with the 
lower portion of the body close against the back 
of the chair at the seat; any one who tries it 
will observe in a moment a grateful support to 
the whole spine. And we see no reason w 
children should not be taught from the begin- 
ning to write, and sew, and knit, in a position 
requiring the lower portion of the body- and the 
shoulders to touch the back of the chair all the 
time. ‘ 
A very common position in sitting, especially 
among men, is with the shoulders against the 
chair back, with a spage of several inches be 
tween the chair back and the lower portion of the 
spine, giving the body the shape of a half 
hoop; it is the instantaneous, instinctive and 
almost universal position assumed by any con- 
sumptive on sitting down, upless. counteracted 
by an effort of will; hence parents should re 
gard such a position in their children with ap- 
prehension, and should rectify it at once.— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA BRIDGE. 


The railroad bridge, across the Susquehanna, 
in course of construction at Havre-de-Grace, will 
be over a half a milein length. The work pro- 
gresses rapidly towards completion. The 
“through route” from New York to Washing- 
ton, will not be so perfect as the wants of the 
travelling community demand, until this great 
bridge is finished. The piers for the bridge are 
sunk into the river at the distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet from centres—the draw cov- 
ering two spans of sixty feet each, in the midst 
of which it will revolve upon a central pier. 

The sinking of these piers is one of the great- 
est triumphs of modern engineering. Shen 
Watson’s Island, just above the town of Havre- 
de-Grace, a long bar extends for a considerable 
distance, on one side of which the river runs over 
a bed of granite, and on the other revels in mud 
at the depth of from forty to seventy feet—the 
mud itself reaching down about sixty feet fur- 
ther, where the piles encounter a hard gravel— 
the original bed of the river. Upon the rocky 
side of the bar the erection of the piers is easily 
accomplished, but upom the muddy side, the 
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work has encountered obstacles Which many |the same manner as the hours of the day are 
have deemed insurmountable. By a skilfular-| marked upon the ordinary dial plate. They 
rangement of the piers, they have first been | then fixed one of these needles on each of these 
placed so that the deepest is in forty feet of| platesin such a manner that it could move 
water, and foundations for them have been sunk | round without impediment so asto touch any 
by driving piles into the mud as far as they | of the four and twenty letters. Upon separa- 
would go, cutting these off dt the surface of the | ting from one another into distant countries, 
mud by means of a circular saw, operated from | they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually 
above, and then building the granite piers upon | into their closets at a certain hour of the day, 
them. , and to converse with one another by means of 
The building of these piers, and the success- | this their invention. Accordingly when they 
ful planting of them directly upon their foun- | were some hundred miles asunder each of them 
dations, has been accomplished in the following | shut himself up in his closet at the time ap- 
novel manner: A huge box of heavy boiler-} pointed, and immediately cast his eye upon his 
iron of the exact size of the desired pier, and} dial plate. Ifhe had a mind to write anything 
having a massive white pine timber base, is|to his friend, he directed his needle to every 
suspended by six immense screws, between two | letter that formed the words which he had oe- 
temporary wharves upon each side of the foun- | casion for, making a Kittle pause at the end of 
dation. Into this box the mason’s lower their every word pr sentence to avoid confusion. 
nicely hewn blocks of granite, and “ grote” |The friend in the meanwhile saw his own 
them in with cement, exactly filling the bottom. | sympathetic needle moving about of itself to 
Another course of boiler-iron is then added to] every letter which that of his correspondent 
the box, and closely riveted ; the great screws | pointed at. By this means they talked togeth- 
are turned and the work gradually lowered. | eracrossa whole continent, and conveyed their 
Another course of masonry is then added, anoth- | thoughts to one another in an instant, over cities 
er course of boiler-iron, another turning of the | or mountains, seas or deserts.” —Zv. Post, 
screws, and thus the Cyclopean work goes on un- 
til itfinally rests upon the driven piles, and is sur- 
rounded with loose masses of granite to break’ 
the force of the current. The iron-work of the 
superstructure is at the same time going on, and 
by the time the last pier is capped the whole 
will be ready. Fromthis point the double track 
is already completed all the way to Washington ; 
the enterprising managers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road taking up the line at Baltimore and 
carrying it on over newly-laid tracks, new and 
massive bridges of stone and iron, &c., until it 
reaches the gates of the capital, landing their 
passengers safely from the same cars by which 
they leave the Jersey City ferry.— The Press. 
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THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 


THERMOMETER. 





gg Sata| Wind 
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ANTICIPATION OF THE TELEGRAPH. Mean of the week 23-6. 


Same time last year 35.0 
Homer Eacuvus. 


A lady recently pointed outto mea curious 
passage in the two hundred and forty-first num- 
of the Spectator, dated in 1711, which is a 
remarkable foreshadowing of the electric tele- 
graph. I transcribe it, as it may amuse as well 
as surprise many of your readers. 

Strada, in one of his Prolusions (written about 
two hundred and forty years ago,) gives an ac- 
count of a chimerical correspondence between 
two friends, by the help of a certain loadstone 
which has such virtue in it, that if it touched 
two several needles, when one of the needles | Corn Meal to fix quotations. 
so touched began to move, the other, though at} Graim.—Sales of 2500 bushels good Pennsylvania 
never so great a distanee, moved at the same a a > = ie eile = 
ae o ———e ch of ‘2 He tells a bushel. Corn comes forward slowly, and yellow ia 

Wo friends, being each of them possessed OF) iy, fyir demand at $1 11}:toG1 12. Oats are steady 
one of these needles, made akind of dial plate | at 86 cents, with sales of 2000. bushels, No change 
inscribing it with four aud twenty letters in jip Barley. 700 bushels Malt sold at $1 72. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur axp Mzau.—The Flour tmarket is dull, and 
supplies come forward slowly. There were small 
sales for home consumption at $6 00 a $6 25 per 
barrel for low grade and good superfine, $6 75 a 
$7 00 for extras, $7 12} a $6 00 for extra family, 
and at higher figures for fancy lots, according to 
_—r There is nothing doing in Rye Flour or 
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‘7M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most’accommo- 
datieg terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves, io all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale. 
5th mo. 1863—1 yr. 









ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, VISITING AND | °%K°ct 


Wedding Cards written by Taos. W. Moors, 
Penman, at Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial 
College, N. E. corner Seventh and Uhestnut Sts. 

3d mo. 14th, 1863—ly. 





R SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 


sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly bound..............+. ane $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott’s work, 2 vols....... ~ 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... serseseerereee: seeees 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Hail, SOG rcideccocsesdies eeeeeee © eee eeeees coveee 25 
Also, Journal of John Comly...... .....0ssseeeeee 1.50 


CHARLES & EMMOR COMLY, 
ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. Byberry. 





OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for fidelity in making remitiances of pro- 
ceeds. Reference is made by permission to 

Witiiam P. Waiter, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 

J. J. Kerssy, 1920 Green Street. “ 

Taomas H. Speaxmay, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 

De. A. Lanepon E:wrn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Aupiews, Cotsy & TuomPson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
Correspondent in New. York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 


lst mo. 23, 1864. 03 
VALUABLE a STAND FOR RENT, With 


a commodious dwelling add garden attached, 
together with a coal yard, in the village of Tullytowo, 
Bucks County, Pa., it is situated about 200 yards 
from the depot of the ‘Philadelphia and Trenton Rail- 
road, and on the Turnpike from Bristol to Trenton. 
For particulars, apply to or address the subscriber 
in Penn’s Manor, Falls Township, Morrisville, Bucks 
Co., Pa. It is @ good opportunity for a young man 
to commence business, as the store could be had 
separately if desired, and rent moderate. 

MARK WRIGHT. 
Morrisville P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
lst mo. 23, 1864. 


—_—. $$ J — 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of 
Coatesville, on the P. R. R., will commence its spring 
and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences. 
TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Far- 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
Ist mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. 
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TEPHEN OOX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSIO) 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, ei 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, andy 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, = 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 


WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 











Wm. Neal, Philadelghia. Peter Sherman, Philadelphia, 
Isaac Jeans & Co., - Sharpless & Siter, “ 4 
Drexel & Co., Bankers, “ George Quimby, New York. 7 
Budd & Comly, : Ward & Brother, Rochester, N.Y, * 
Lalhtimore, 






. Dare, Sproston & Co., 
4m 26 '63—ly ais 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAYLORS, No. 
561 Arch St., Mave on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made upto order in good - 
style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to making Friends 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, '63—lLy, 





ITCHEN, COOKING AND HOUSCKUBPING 
Hardware.—Numerous articles of them may be — 
had at ‘ TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st. below 9th. 


4 





HE ROARING WINDS AND PELTING STORM 
should remind you that we keep Scuttles, Pokers, 
Saovels, Tongs, Heaters, Scoops and Rakers, Door 
Springs and other comfortable.Hardware. ~ 
- A TR N & SHAW, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 


~ 





RAPS FOR RATS AND MICE.—SEVERAL 
Varieties of them (which we believe will some- 
times catch them) are for sale at 
TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five Market st., below 9th. 





CALES AND WEIGHTS, AND VARIOUS BAL. 
ances, for stores or family use, may be found at 
: TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 
5mo. 3, 1863—ly. 





OFFEE, AND COAL OIL LAMPS. A superior 

article of Coffee at 20 and 26 cents per pound. 

Also, Coal Oil Lamps, to burn without chimneys, 
for sale Wholesale and Retail 


the Oo N 
North Fourth Street. ‘e Agency, No. 128 
GEORGE CHANDLER. 


lst mo. 2d, 1864. 
RY MARSHALL’S PINE TREE TAR 
for the alleviation of Asthma, Bron 

Coughs, Colds, Tickling or Soreness of the Throat. 
They are quite pleasant to the taste, and very effec- 
tual. Neatly put up in Sliding Cases, convenient 
for the pocket, and sold at 15 and 25 cents per Box 
by the Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 

1lmo. 28, 1863—+tf. 
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OR SALE.—At Clarksboro’ Gloucester co., N. J. 

a valuable farm of 80 acres with good build- 

ings, meadow, stream of water, timber, &c., situated 

on the Gloucester and Salem Turnpike, five miles 

below Woodbury. i 

For particulars enquire of William Haines, “ Ce. 

dar Lawn Farm,” near Clarksboro, or of 
THOS. P. MARSHALL, 


Trenton, N. J. 
y llmo. 28, 1863—¢f. 
\ 


